Ttie Englishman
that grinding poverty and scarcity were less the act of God than in-
effective management on the part of man. Hence It seemed incom-
prehensible to the Englishman that there should still exist men who
were thfnlritig in terms of war, and this being incomprehensible to
him, he refused for long enough to understand the rapid drift of world,
events. To him the idea of the leader of a nation offering his people
guns for butter seemed the act of a madman, and he felt that no man
safely outside an asylum would accept such an offer. It was therefore
with a sense of outrage on behalf of our common humanity that his
eyes were opened, and on the day that he learned of the absorption
of Bohemia and Moravia, his temper hardened as in a night to fine
steel, steel that may bend but will never break.
If you have borne to follow me thus far, you will see that I have
tried to show how peculiar to himself has been the environment of
the Englishman. First geographically, and subsequently in the char-
acter and results of the impact upon him of great world changes, the
Reformation, the Revolutionary movement of the eighteenth century,
and the Industrial Revolution whose term is not yet run. And it may
well be that this revolution of ideas into which all the nations of the
world are flung today will further affect him in the closer relation in
which he now finds himself to those who are bound to him in main-
taining what we believe to be the eternal values. Let us therefore
look at the man who will take his stand for civilisation, not of his own
country but of Europe : not of Europe, as will one day be recognised,
but of the world.
He still remains fundamentally the individualist he fogy always been,
but be has learned to work with others. The others with whom and
for whom he works are his own people, but he has dreams of men of
other countries working with him for the bettering of conditions of
life over a wider area. He is less confident than he was that material
prosperity can be enjoyed alone.
He is still, in the main, easy-going. But one thing he will not
suffer. He will not be interfered with, by his employer, fay his neighr
bour, or on a greater scale, by another nation. He is apt to resist at
a point and when his mind is TpaA? up, and his tenacity, particularly
when convinced that his cause is right, is, I believe, acknowledged even
by his enemies, You can lead him a long way : you cannot drive
Mm ait inch. He will neither cringe nor be buDied. The days of
the coarse and brutal Englishman have been left far behind. The
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